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front forming a cluster round their colonel. The uniforms of
the rank and file are without exception war-worn and much
faded by exposure to weather, and a good proportion are
attired in heterogeneous and obviously improvised articles of
kit ; the majority, however, are wearing the red coat, with its
horizontal white stripes across the front, and the two white
belts for bayonet and cartridge pouch crossing over the chest,
grey trousers and boots, and black shako with crest and plume,
which is the regulation dress of the line regiments. The
officers' attires are equally variegated, but, it would seem, more
from individual choice than from necessity ; tunics are blue,
brown, grey or red ; short-coated or tailed according to the
wearer's taste; while one or two cocked hats are to be seen
among the shakos. The general effect is that of a body of
rnen which has more important matters to consider than
insistence on strict uniformity in clothing and equipment ; for
rnen and officers alike bear the look of veterans inured to war
and imbued with a well-founded confidence in themselves and
their comrades.
On either flank of this unit which has attracted our particular
attention, as far as the eye can reach along the ridge, lie at ease
other similar units waiting for the time for action ; while far off
to the right beyond the coppice the sun gleaming on steel
betrays the presence of a strong body of mounted troops,
covering the flank of the line of battle. To the front, as we
have said, our view is limited by the crest; but, from beyond, a
continuous crackle of small-arm fire intermingled at moments
with the deeper thud of guns, and an occasional bullet whining
over our heads, warns us that an engagement of some importance
is toward.
On moving forward to the skyline we see before us a
level glacis-like slope stretching forward and downward for
some 500 yards to a stream running in the bottom of the
valley. Beyond this the ground rises once more, but more
abruptly, to a second ridge, on which can be distinguished dark
masses of hostile troops and a long line of enemy guns period-
ically veiled in the clouds of smoke from their discharge.
Along the lower slopes of the valley on either side of the stream
there is incessant bickering of rifle fire, where our own riflemen,
who in their dark green uniforms can barely be distinguished
aniid the trees and scrub, are warmly engaged with the French
skirmishers and appear to be holding their own successfully, at
any rate for the moment. Along the crest of the ridge on
which we stand there are none of our own troops to be seen,
"with the exception of two batteries, the one concealed near the
edge of the coppice to our right, the other in a more prominent